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3efore  the  war  the  slogan  of  homemakers  with  a  vegetable  garden  used  to 
be:    "Eat  what  you  can.     Can  what  you  can't."    But  the  wartime  shortage  of  some 
canning  equipment  makes  that  slogan  out  of  date  this  year.     Today' s  slogan  might 
be:    "Eat  what  you  can.     Preserve  what  you  can't  by  canning  or  brining. .. dry ing 
...  storing. ..  or  freezing."    You  see,  you  have  more  than  one  ^'ay  to  save  those 
extra  vegetables.    And  you  need  to  know  how  to  preserve  by  all  these  different 
methods.    Which  method  you  use  for  putting  up  the  extra  vegetables  from  your 
garden  will  depend  on  what  equipment  you  have,  and  what  kind  of  vegetables  you 
are  putting  up.    You  need  to  know  what  equipment  the  different  methods  call  for, 
and  which  method  is  adapted  to  each  kind  of  vegetable.    You  see,  some  vegetables 
"take  to"  brining  very  well.    Others  don't.     Some  vegetables  dry  very  successfully, 
Others  don't.    But  in  one  way  or  another  you  can  put  up  fill  your  surplus.  None 
need  go  to  waste. 

If  you  have  a  steam  pressure  canner  or  can  borrow  one,  by  all  means  use 
it  to  can  your  garden  vegetables  —  all  except  tomatoes.     Tomatoes  don't  need 
canning  under  pressure.     The  way  to  put  them  up  is  in  the  boiling  water  bath. 

Now  you  may  own  a  water- bath  canner  —  a  big  container  with  a  rack  fitted 
aside  to  hold  jars  and  a  tight  cover.     This  is  the  regular  professional  equip- 
ment for  putting  up  tomatoes  and  fruit.     But  if  you  don't  happen  to  own  such  a 
canner,  you  can  probably  contrive  one  out  of  other  things  you  have  in  the  kitchen. 
You  can  use  a  wash  boiler,  for  example  —  with  a  homemade  rack  inside  to  hold  the 
jars  off  the  bottom.    This  summer  women  have  reported  using  many  different  kinds 
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of  containers  very  successfully  for  water-bath  canning.     Some  are  using  big  lard 
pails. .  .others  are  using  buckets  with  tight  covers... or  large  preserving  kettles 
.. .roasters. .. or  even  milk  cans.     All  that's  necessary  is  to  have  a  container  with 
a  tight-fitting  lid,  large  enough  to  hold  a  few  jars,  and  deep  enough  to  allow 
for  a  rack  on  the  bottom  and  2  inches  of  water  over  the  jar.     Generally,  the 
container  should  be  4  to  6  inches  taller  than  the  jars. 

The  racks  women  are  making  to  hold  the  ^.rs  off  the  bottom  of  these  home 
contrived  canners  are  of  various  sorts  and  kinds.     Some  are  of  wire  netting.... 
others  of  strips  of  wood.  ...or  wood  cut  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  canner  with 
nails  for  legs  to  hold  it  off  the  bottom.     Other  women  have  made  racks  of  in- 
verted pie  pans  with  holes  punched  in  them. ,. of  perforated  galvanized  trays.... 
of  several  lids  of  coffee  cans, .  .anything  that  will  hold  the  jars  steady  and 
hold  them  off  the  bottom  of  the  canner. 

These  are  just  a  few  ideas  to  show  you  that  you  can  can  your  tomatoes  and 
fruit  by  the  approved  water-bath  method  whether  you  own  a  regular  water-bath 
canner  or  not.     But  you  can't  can  other  vegetables  safely  if  you  haven't  a 
pressure  canner,  for  non-acid  vegetables  must  have  the  high  heat  of  pressure 
canning  to  insure  safe-keeping. 

So,  if  you  haven't  a  pressure  canner,  consider  putting  your  vegetables  up 
by  freezing,  brining,  drying  or  storing.     Freezing  is  an  ideal  method  if  you 
have  freezer-locker  space  nearby,  or  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  own  home-freezing 
equipment.    Demand  for  freezer-locker  spa.ce  exceeds  the  supply  this  summer. 

If  you  haven't  a  pressure  canner.  and  if  you  haven't  a  freezer  locker 
space,  you  can  still  count  on  brining. ..or  drying. or  storing  to  save  your 
vegetables.    You  can  preserve  over  20  kinds  of  vegetables  by  brining.     Some  of 
the  best  for  brining  are  snap  beans, . , corn, . . beets. . . carrots. .. cabbage. .. purple- 
top  fall  turnips.  c  .and  fall  greens.     Pickling,  which  is  more  like  brining,  is 
suitable  for  green  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  of  course.     For  brining  all  the  equip- 
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ment  you  need  is  a  large  crock  or  wooden  tub  for  putting  the  vegetables  down  in 
brine. .. then  glass  jars  for  putting  them  up  after  pickl ing. . . and  pure  granulated 
salt  and  vinegar  for  making  the  brine.    No  scarce  equipment  called  for  anywhere 
in  the  brining  process. 

As  for  drying,  that  is  an  especially  good  method  for  preserving  corn... 
okra. ..  and  full-grown  lima,  beans.     You  need  trays  or  racks  for  drying.     If  you 
have  a  gas  or  electric  stove    you  can  nave  drying  racks  to  fit  your  oven  and 
oven-dry  the  vegetables.     If  you  have  a  wood  stove  or  coal  stove  or  kerosene 
stove,  you  can  have  racks  to  go  on  the  top  of  the  stove.     Drying  does  take  some 
special  equipment  and  considerable  time.     But  it  is  one  way  to  preserve  certain 
garden  vegetables  when  you  have  no  pressure  canner  for  canning  them. 

Finally,  there' s  storage  to  consider  for  your  fall  root  crops  and  dry 
beans  and  peas.    You  can  dry  mature  shell  beans  or  lima  beans  on  the  vine  and 
store  them  later.     The  late  crops  of  beets,  carrots,  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes, 
"'inter  squash  and  turnips  can  go  in  the  cellar  of  the  outdoor  storage  room  when 
the  weather  is  cold  enough. 

But  storage  is  a  job  that  cones  later.     Right  now  the  heme  preserving 
business  centers  around  canning. . .brining. .. or  drying. 

You  can  get  directions  for  any  or  all  of  these  methods  of  preservation 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D. C.  or  from  your  State 
college.    Here  is  what  you  can. get  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
writing  a  postcard  and  asking:    l)  a  new  free  leaflet  called  "Wartime  Canning 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables"...  2)  directions  for  either  oven-drying  or  top-stove 
drying...  3)  a  bulletin  called  "Home  Storage  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits",  No.  1939, 
4)  a  bulletin  (now  being  printed)  called  "Preservation  of  Vegetables  by  Salting 
or  3rining,"  No.  1932. 
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